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INTRODUCTION 


WHEN THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
EtHNoLocy was founded a century ago, it was not at all clear 
that the nascent science of anthropology would survive and 
prosper as an integral discipline.t Its chief rival, ethnology, 
which was primarily concerned with the history of peoples and 
their customs, was well established in the 1860s; and archae- 
ology, linguistics, and physical anthropology were in varying 
stages of development—as is shown by other papers from the 
centennial celebration. Social anthropology, on the other hand, 
as the comparative study of social and cultural systems, was 
just getting under way and would not be clearly formulated 
for another half century. 

During the past hundred years ethnology and social anthro- 
pology have developed in interaction with their sister disci- 
plines, and with related disciplines in the social sciences and 
humanities, in a continuing process which will shape their 
future. On the continent, ethnology has continued as the central 
discipline concerned with the history of man’s culture, and 
anthropology is synonymous with physical anthropology. In the 
English-speaking world, ethnology has been largely merged 
with archaeology in the larger field of cultural anthropology, 
or cultural history, and social anthropology has emerged as a 
central discipline, particularly in England. My colleague, Sol 
Tax, in noting the diversity of interests represented in the early 
integration of anthropology in the 1840s, has emphasized the 
common concern of the founders for an understanding and 
explanation of “the nature and origin of man and his works in 
all their rich variety.” But this is a task we share with both 
the social sciences and the humanities. The development of 
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these latter disciplines provides the field within which we can 
examine the tensions between ethnology and social anthro- 
pology and their partial resolution, which is the major theme 
of the present lecture. 

The problem of establishing meaningful units for the devel- 
opment of ethnology and social anthropology is a difficult one. 
The histories of anthropology generally utilize chronological 
periods, but the progress of the different subfields varies, both 
in different countries and in relation to one another, so that 
chronology is at best a rough guide.’ An organization in terms 
of Kroeber’s “configurations of culture growth,”* in which par- 
ticular patterns originate, develop their potentialities, and are 
then abandoned or reshaped, might be more relevant and will 
be utilized to some extent. Of greater potential significance is 
Thomas Kuhn’s conception of “paradigms,” but Kuhn is pri- 
marily concerned with the natural sciences and is not sure 
whether any one of the social sciences has as yet developed that 
far. Paradigms are based on scientific discoveries or achieve- 
ments which attract adherents and provide a model or frame 
of reference for collecting and organizing data to solve the new 
problems which emerge. Evolutionism, diffusionism, and modern 
structural-functionalism approximate such a model or frame of 
reference in certain respects. We shall utilize chronological 
periods for convenience, but try to develop more meaningful 
units within them. 

Melville Herskovits has recently suggested a framework for 
the study of “the sequence of ideas that have marked the devel- 
opment of ethnology,” which I have found very useful. In 
broader perspective, these ideas need to be put in the frame- 
work of intellectual history as a whole, since the developments 
in anthropology reflect in part the changes in society. But the 
great majority of all anthropologists are still active and a 
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consideration of the sociology of anthropological knowledge is 
premature. 

The availability of a number of standard accounts of the 
history of anthropology’ makes possible a more selective and 
interpretative approach in this paper. The recent interest of 
historians in anthropology and the new archival resources now 
available suggest that our amateur efforts will soon be super- 
seded by more professional accounts of our development.® 


THE PERIOD 1860-1900 


Anthropology had its beginnings in the observations and specu- 
lations of the Greeks, but the intervening centuries are no less 
interesting, as Slotkin has recently demonstrated in his Readings 
in Early Anthropology (1965). Here we see the static Christian 
world view applied to man and society, and its gradual modifi- 
cation through the rediscovery of the classical heritage and the 
confrontation with the New World. Most of the questions we 
ask today have been raised time and again. Slotkin’s summary 
is chastening: “I would say that all fields of anthropology were 
developed by the end of the eighteenth century. In fact their 
bases were established in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 


turies.”® This conclusion is further documented by Margaret | 


Hodgen in her Early Anthropology in the Sixteenth and Seven- | 


teenth Centuries (1964), and by A. I. Hallowell in “The 
Beginnings of Anthropology in America” (1960),1° 
The period from 1860 to 1900 represents the first important 


stage in the professionalization of anthropology. Penniman calls | 


it the “Constructive Period,” in which “the great pioneers in the 
study of Anthropology in all its branches followed Darwinian 
principles and constructed a Science of Man out of what had 
hitherto been little better than an inventory of all kinds of 
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men.”™ But this is too simple an explanation for the develop- 
ments which actually took place. 

| At the beginning of the period, ethnology pretty much 
encompassed the whole study of man, but gradually race, 
language, and culture were disentangled and treated as separate 
problems. In this process ethnology came to be associated with 
the historical study of culture, and ethnologists became pri- 
marily concerned with the methods for reconstructing history. 
The numerous accounts of primitive peoples brought back by 
travelers and missionaries furnished the raw materials for the 
early ethnologists. The first ethnologies were mainly compila- 
tions, arranged to facilitate comparison, of all that was then 
„known of the various peoples of the world. The major interest 
‘was in the history of customs and institutions, but there were 
no historical techniques for dealing with such materials in the 
absence of texts and chronology. Hence the ethnologists 
attempted to find a formula which would explain the historical 
development of all cultures. 

There were two great historical syntheses in the last half of 
the nineteenth century. The first was the work of the so-called 
“classical evolutionists,’ Morgan, Tylor, Spencer, and others, 
who—under the influence of the idea of “progress”—attempted 
a universal ordering of ethnographic data in terms of time. They 
assumed that cultural developments everywhere followed defi- 
nite laws—unfolding uniformly from the simple to the complex 
and culminating in the institutions of western Europe. Individ- 
ual cultures were of interest mainly insofar as they illustrated 
points along the path of cultural progress; once this path was 
fully laid out the history of culture would be complete. 

The second great synthesis centered around the regional 
formulation of ethnographic data—their ordering in space—and 
was primarily the work of Friedrich Ratzel and his associates. 
Bastian had earlier formulated the conception of “geographical 
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provinces,” based on the local development of his elementarge- 
danken; but Ratzel’s geographical training led him to study the 
spatial distribution of cultural elements and to emphasize the 
importance of the natural environment in cultural development 
and the role of diffusion and migration in bringing about cul- 


tural similarities. 


. These two ethnological traditions dominated the last half of 
the nineteenth century. Each attempted to present a consistent 
picture of cultural development, but so opposed were their fun- 
damental assumptions that quite different “histories” resulted. 
Since the evolutionists were largely concerned with social and’ 
religious institutions and the anthropogeographers dealt mainly ` 
with material culture, the differences were not immediately 
apparent. It was Franz Boas who attempted to reconcile these 
two traditions.}? 

Lewis H. Morgan’s career illustrates some important aspects 
of the development of ethnology in the United States. Becoming 
interested in the Iroquois nations in his native New York, 
Morgan wrote The League of the Iroquois in 1851, the “first 
scientific account of an Indian tribe.”!* Several years later he 
discovered the classificatory system of kinship organization and 
attempted to utilize it to solve a historical problem: the origin 
of the American Indian, which he believed to be in Asia. In 
the process he found that the Hawaiian kinship systems were 
even more “classificatory” than those of the Indians, and he 
developed an evolutionary explanation for the social institutions 
he assumed were involved. I have elsewhere appraised Morgan’s 
contributions in his Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of 
the Human Family (1871)—he was the first scholar to carry 
out organized field research in terms of particular problems, 
and his discovery of classificatory kinship systems opened up 
an area of research that has had an important influence on the 
development of social anthropology. 
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In England and the continent, Bachofen, Maine, McLennan, 
Spencer, and Tylor all made contributions to the development 
of classical evolution, and Tax groups them—with Morgan—as 
the “historical evolutionary school” of anthropology.’® But they 
often fought among themselves, and their formulations of stages 
of development differed in important respects. In retrospect, 
Tylor stands out today for his definition of culture and his 
judicious handling of ethnographic data, as well as for his later 
application of statistics to ethnological problems. 

None of these scholars was directly influenced by Darwin, 
though the development of social and cultural evolution grew 
out of the same intellectual climate that gave rise to Origin of 
Species (1859) and flourished under the stimulus of biological 
evolution. In the United States the acceptance of Darwinism was 
slower. Louis Agassiz, the great naturalist and founder of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard, was a strong 
opponent of transformation, and his debates with Asa Gray and 


„others stirred controversy on the campus.'® Morgan accepted 


Darwinian evolution—except for man. His ultimate codification 


| of social and cultural evolution in Ancient Society (1877) stands 


or falls without reference to Darwin’s great contributions. 

In addition to a conception of universal history based on 
progressive development, which had an earlier formulation 
among the French and Scottish philosophers of the eighteenth 
century, the classical evolutionists also had a method—the 
famous “comparative method.” Comparison is essential in 
science and all fields of anthropology utilize comparison in one 
form or another. But, as Kenneth Bock has pointed out, the use 
of the comparative method in the nineteenth century involved 


_ the “acceptance of some principle on which differences in space 


could be arranged in a presumably temporal series.”!7 By 


‘viewing primitive peoples as contemporary ancestors of the 
` more advanced civilizations, comparison became a method for 
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assigning groups to their proper stage of development, or for | 
revealing “survivals” of earlier stages. But when the evolutionary | 
stages were discredited the comparative method was largely | 
abandoned. 

The museum whose centennial we are celebrating was the 
first to be devoted to American archaeology and ethnology, but 
the restriction to America was tacitly abandoned around 1900. 
The Smithsonian Institution had been founded in 1846 and the 
American Museum of Natural History in 1868, but specifically 
ethnological activities began with the establishment of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology under J. W. Powell,'® and with 
the advent of F. W.,Putnam as curator of Peabody, and later 
as its first professor. Putnam made the Peabody Museum a 
model which he later applied to the development of the Field 
Columbian Museum and the American Museum of Natural 
History, so far as their anthropological collections were con- 
cerned. His chief assistant in these latter activities was Franz 
Boas. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology, which had developed 
out of the various governmental surveys of the West, concen- 
trated its attention on Indian languages and cultures, which 
were rapidly changing or disappearing under the pressures of 
expansion and settlement. Frank H. Cushing was probably the 
first professional ethnologist. Powell sent him to Zuni in 1879, 
where he learned the language, participated in Zuni life, and 
made a remarkable series of contributions, which influenced 
Durkheim and Mauss,” among others. 

Another important early investigator was A. F. Bandelier, a 
self-made historian who became a disciple of Morgan in the 
1870's and began a revision of Mexican ethnology in a series of 
monographs on Aztec society which were published in the 
reports of the Peabody Museum. Later Bandelier was selected, 
on the recommendation of Morgan, by the newly established 
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Archaeological Institute of America to initiate historical, ethno- 
logical, and archaeological work in the Southwest, and the 
reports of his researches during the period 1880-1885 provided a 
foundation for all subsequent work. 

Alice Fletcher, the first Peabody ethnologist, joined the 
museum staff in 1882, and spent most of her active life under 
its auspices. Putnam had begun to organize the collections in 
terms of Morgan’s famous stages, but Fletcher began with a 
concern for the welfare of the Indians on their reservations and 
only later began to record their life and culture. Her mono- 
graph on the Omaha tribe, written in collaboration with Francis 
LaFlesche, the son of an Omaha chief, and her account of the 
Pawnee Hako ceremony, in which she emphasized the native 
interpretation and meaning, were remarkable achievements.”? 
But interest in American Indian acculturation and welfare, and 
in the Indians’ view of their world, was not to develop until 
after her death. 

In Europe, ethnology also had its primary development in 
connection with museums during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. Bastian was the leading figure in the organiza- 
tion of ethnological studies, first at the Royal Museum in Berlin 
and later at the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde. In England General 
Pitt-Rivers organized his museum, which was moved to Oxford 
in 1884. Here the material culture of various peoples was 
arranged to show the “succession of ideas and development.”22 

Along with museums, there were established a number of 
societies for ethnological studies, some as early as the 1840's, 
which provided forums for discussion and journals for publica- 
tion. Many of these foundered on the issue of slavery, or on 
religious questions, but most were reorganized or re-established 
by the end of the century. 

Tylor, whose Primitive Culture (1871) defined culture in 
terms of “habits acquired by man as a member of society”? 
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and laid the basis for its modern study, soon became established 
as the foremost English anthropologist. Appointed a professor 
at Oxford in 1883, he continued his researches at the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum, where he devoted his efforts to the development of 
anthropology. Much of his attention had been devoted to the 
field of religion where his views were attacked by Andrew 
Lang, modified by Marett, and elaborated by James Frazer. 

In the meantime, the “evolutionary school” was in difficulties. 
In addition to arguments among its members, Westermarck 
assembled the data available on The History of Human Mar- 
riage (1891),°* which demonstrated the widespread occurrence 
of monogamy among primitive peoples; and a few years later 
Boas wrote his devastating criticism of the comparative 
method.** By the turn of the century, new developments were 
under way which were to revolutionize ethnology and make it 
the central focus of anthropology for the next three decades. 
At the same time the developments in French sociology, deriv- 
ing from Comte and Saint-Simon, resulted in the founding by 
Durkheim of L’Année Sociologique, one of the primary sources 
for the later development of social anthropology. 


THE PERIOD 1900-1930 


The turn of the century brought major changes in the direction 
of ethnology, both in this country and abroad. Anthropology 
for the first time became associated with the newly established 
graduate schools in the United States, and the professional 
training of students was systematically developed. Field research 
became the hallmark of the ethnologist, and the museums 
employed the new Ph.D.’s to enlarge and interpret their growing 
collections. In this country there was a sharp break with the 
past and the major effort was directed toward the recording of 
Indian cultures before their disappearance. In England there 
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was greater continuity, but field research got under way with 
the Torres Straits Expedition of 1898-1900, under the leader- 
ship of A. C. Haddon. Diffusion began to be emphasized, and 
functionalism developed, but no synthesis took place. In 
Germany the Kulturkreislehre attempted a nonevolutionary 
‘reconstruction of human history in terms of successive migra- 
| tions of early cultures from an Asian center into Africa, Oceania, 
and the New World. 

We have already noted that the two great syntheses of the 
nineteenth century gave contradictory results. Boas was the first 
scholar to confront the dilemma and seek a way out. Trained 
in Germany as a physicist and geographer, Boas had gone to 
Baffin Land in 1882 to study the Eskimo. Finding no permanent 
position in Germany, he returned to the United States where 
he ultimately received an appointment in anthropology at Clark 
University. In the meantime he had made a preliminary ethno- 
logical survey of the Northwest Coast which attracted the 
attention of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, where a committee had been established under Tylor 
to study the tribes of that region. Boas made four field trips to 
British Columbia during 1888-1894, under the general super- 
vision of Horatio Hale, who had surveyed the same region forty 
years earlier with the Wilkes Expedition. In retrospect, it was 
this field experience which established Boas as an anthropolo- 
gist and influenced his future activities.*° 

Boas had initially accepted the evolutionist position, but his 
studies of Northwest Coast mythology and art and his growing 
data on social organization and religion convinced him of the 
importance of dissemination and borrowing as a major process 
in cultural development. He salvaged the evolutionist objective 
of historical laws, but substituted what he called the “historical 
method” for the discredited comparative method. His own 
investigations were turned more and more to working out the 
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actual history of peoples and cultures in limited geographical 
regions. Only from a comparison of such histories might valid 
conclusions be drawn as to the influence of the environment and 
psychological conditions on culture and the relative importance 
of diffusion and independent invention.** 

While at Clark University, Boas had trained his first Ph.D., 
but before long Putnam selected him as his chief assistant for 
the World Columbian Exposition at Chicago. After the expo- 
sition, Boas remained for a year at the newly established Field 
Columbian Museum and then went to the American Museum of 
Natural History, where Putnam had just organized a Depart- 
ment of Anthropology.’ A concurrent lectureship at Columbia 
grew into a professorial appointment in 1899, and Boas was at 
last in a position to develop the program of training and 
research that had been taking shape in his mind. 

In the meantime, graduate instruction had begun on a limited 
scale in Peabody, with George A. Dorsey as the first Ph.D. 
Dorsey soon became Curator of Anthropology at the Field 
Museum and later achieved popular fame as the author of Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings. When the Peabody Museum 
became an official part of Harvard University in 1897, the stage 
was set for a program of teaching and research which would 
cover all the fields of anthropology. At the University of Chi- 
cago, a promising development of anthropology, connected with 
sociology, got off to a good start, but failed to develop its 
potentialities, in part because of frictions with the Field 
Museum. The pioneer work of Daniel Brinton was likewise not 
followed up at Pennsylvania, where, for many years, the major 
interest of the University Museum was in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia. In Washington the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
which had done a remarkable job in accumulating and orga- 
nizing ethnographical and linguistic data on Indian tribes, lost 
some of its momentum with the death of Powell in 1902. 
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The period 1900-1930 saw the rise of the “American historical 
school,” which centered at Columbia, but ultimately came to 
include most American ethnologists. Boas, fresh from the suc- 
cesses of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, outlined in a letter 
to Zelia Nuttall his program for comprehensive training in all 
branches of anthropology as a prerequisite for more adequate 
field work. He went on to state: “I have the conviction that in 
certain lines at least I know exactly what is needed for further- 
ing our knowledge of American ethnology, and I believe that 
the method which I am pursuing is more systematic than that 
followed by many others. It is only for this reason that I have 
ventured to concentrate in my hands a considerable part of the 
ethnological work that is being done on our continent.” 

During the next two decades a remarkable group of students 
were trained to carry out this program, utilizing the resources 
of the American Museum of Natural History and the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. In the relative absence of documentary 
data and archaeological results, new techniques had to be devel- 
oped for historical reconstruction. Cultures came to have an 
individuality of their own, and the culture-area concept crystal- 
lized out of museum organization and the distribution of culture 
traits. As diffusion came to be reckoned as the major culture 
process, Wissler and others utilized the “age-area” hypothesis 
to read chronology from the distributional maps.*° 

One result of these distributional studies was that chronology 
tended to become an end in itself. Further, culture came to be 
viewed as a mere aggregation of traits, brought together by the 
accidents of diffusion, and without any particular relations to 
one another. The historical results of these studies were also 
unsatisfactory, not only to historians, but to many ethnologists 
as well. Some of the latter attempted to remedy the methodo- 
logical deficiencies in various ways, or abandoned ethnology 
for the study of other aspects of culture.*? 
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In England, Haddon, Rivers, and Seligman all became 
ethnologists as a result of the Torres Straits Expedition, and 
Cambridge University and, later, the London School of Eco- 
nomics became centers for research and training. Rivers, who 
had developed the genealogical method, was much influenced 
by Morgan’s studies of kinship, and utilized his evolutionary 
ideas in his study of Melanesian society. But he gradually 
became convinced of the importance of diffusion and migration 
in the development of Melanesian culture and announced his 
adherence to the position of Graebner and others. The first 
world war interrupted Rivers activities, and he died a few 
years later, but his studies in kinship and social organization 
laid some of the foundations for the development of modern 
social anthropology.®? 

The heliolithic_theory, which Elliot Smith formulated as a 
result of his medical researches in Egypt and Perry popularized 
in The Children of the Sun (1923), assumed that all culture 
worthy of the name had originated in Egypt and had been 
disseminated by migration to the rest of the world. This reductio 
ad absurdum of diffusionism helped turn English anthropology 
in other directions. 

In Germany evolutionary formulations were not popular, but 
the work of the anthropogeographers was soon remodeled into 
an elaborate theoretical structure designed to explain cultural 
development everywhere in terms of a series of migrations of 
cultural complexes. The rules for historical reconstruction were 
developed by Graebner, a historian by training, who was inter- 
ested in material culture, but, in the application of these rules, 
assumptions were often made as to the nature of cultural 
processes and cultural stability for which there was no warrant. 
In the hands of Pater Schmidt and his followers in Vienna, the 
Kulturkreis doctrine formed the basis for an elaborate history 
of culture on a worldwide scale. But even Schmidt’s reformula- 
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tions were not sufficient to maintain the structure in the face 
of the accumulating ethnographic data.’ 

Returning to the United States, we might now look briefly at 
the role of Harvard’s Peabody with regard to the development 
of ethnology. In 1901 Roland B. Dixon, who had received his 
doctorate a year earlier with a thesis on the language of the 
Maidu, was appointed an instructor, and was joined a few years 
later by Alfred Tozzer, who had made a comparative study of 
the Maya and Lacandones. With Hooton, who joined the staff 
in 1913, this triumvirate ruled Peabody and formed the best- 
balanced department during the period under consideration. 
But archaeology remained a central interest; field research in 
ethnology was a secondary activity. Dixon carried out several 
seasons of field research in California and traveled widely, but 
his primary interest came to be in mastering the ethnography 
of Asia, Oceania, and the New World, and in presenting it in 
systematic fashion to his students. He sent few students to study 
the American Indian and those who went abroad generally had 
other interests.** 

Dixon’s first major publication, Oceanic Mythology, was the 
first important survey of Oceania, and the hypotheses proposed 
in it as to the sequence of migrations into the Pacific had great 
influence on the subsequent study of Polynesia. But his most 
important book was The Building of Cultures (1928), in which 
he brought his knowledge of world ethnography to bear on the 
problems of diffusion, independent invention, and environmental 
influence. He criticized the assumptions of Wissler’s “law of 
diffusion” and his utilization of distributional data; he found the 
Kulturkreis formulations not to be in accord with the facts; 
and he dismissed the heliolithic theory as fantastic. His own 
view of the processes and factors involved in the building of 
cultures is balanced and judicious, but by 1928 interest in diffu- 
sion theory had run its course and his volume sums up an era 
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rather than setting the stage for new developments.** The kind 
of volume that Dixon might have written, if he had lived longer, 
is perhaps represented in Ralph Linton’s The Tree of Culture 
(1955), which utilizes much of Dixon’s framework as presented 
in his famous area courses.** 

Looking back on the events of this period, we can see some- 
thing of the significance of the Boas school. According to Ruth 
Bunzel: “The first two decades of the 2oth century in American 
anthropology might be called the Age of Boas, so completely 
did that giant dominate the field.”7 But it was his students who 
put his program into effect, and their common direction and 
training gave them a basic unity in spite of their later differ- 
ences in interests. 

While each student focused on his own Indian tribe or 
problem, they spoke a common language and developed a 
common conceptual framework. Sapir had early provided a 
comprehensive methodology for achieving time perspective,** 
Wissler had developed the theory of the culture area, and 
Kroeber, Lowie, and Spier had developed an objective analyti- 
cal and distributional approach which could be replicated.*® 

But, although their ethnographic data was gathered in the 
field, it was largely abstracted from the society in which it was 
embedded, and it was treated as if it were independent of 
human motivations and social systems. The search for basic 
cultural units was unsuccessful, and, indeed, it still goes on 
today. The emphasis on diffusion seemed warranted, but the 
mechanical handling of trait complexes and the assumption of 
uniform rates of diffusion went too far. 

By the 1920’s the Boas program was in full flower. His stu- 
dents were in control of most of the anthropological centers in 
the United States. Boas had met defeat in his early attempts to 
professionalize the American Anthropological Association, which 
had reprimanded him for his criticisms of anthropological 
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activities during the first world war. But he had maintained a 
prodigious output and a dominant position in the scientific 
world, 

During much of this period, the view prevailed that ethno- 
graphic data could be gathered without theoretical preconcep- 
tions, and the assumption was made that, once enough data 
were available, the answers to theoretical problems would be 
clear. But Kwakiutl social organization defied easy analysis, 
and the thousands of pages of texts provided by Boas’ assistants 
only complicated the picture. It was beginning to be apparent 
that theory was needed, both to interpret the data and to 
gather it. No longer would the term “ethnographer” be the 
highest praise. 


THE PERIOD 1930-1960 


This period, which might be called the “modern period,” 
encompasses a number of variant developments.‘ The decade 
of the 1930’s saw the rise of social anthropology and the appar- 
ent decline of ethnology in both Great Britain and the United 
States, though the proportionate changes were different. The 
disruption occasioned by the second world war was profound 
and resulted in new orientations everywhere. The postwar 
expansion of anthropology in the United States has led to a 
synthesis of social and cultural anthropology and to new rela- 
tionships to the social sciences and with history. In England 
there has been a broadening of social anthropology which is 
converging toward a similar synthesis. The new developments 
of social anthropology in France are likewise in the same direc- 
tion, though with somewhat different overtones. For the first 
time we are on the verge of a worldwide consensus with regard 
to anthropology in most of its branches. 

The theoretical beginnings of social anthropology go back 
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to the French and Scottish philosophers of the eighteenth 
century. We have noted briefly the contributions of Morgan 
and Rivers, but the modern basis for social anthropology was 
laid by Durkheim and his French sociological school, beginning 
in the 1890s. Two anthropologists, Malinowski and Radcliffe- 
Brown, are primarily responsible for the rise of social anthropol- 
ogy to a dominant position before the war; a third, Lévi-Strauss, 
has played an important role in the postwar period. 

Malinowski, a Polish scientist who had become interested in 
anthropology through reading Frazer and had studied at the 
London School of Economics under Hobhouse, Westermarck, 
and Seligman, was in Australia when the first world war broke 
out. Technically an enemy alien, he was interned, through the 
efforts of his friends, in the Trobriands for the duration.*! Here 
he learned the language and investigated all aspects of 
Trobriand life, emerging after the war to write Argonauts of 
the Western Pacific (1922) and a series of other monographs, #2 
and to develop a new functional approach to the study of cul- 
ture. On his appointment to the London School of Economics 
in 1924, he attracted a remarkable group of graduate students, 
beginning with Evans-Pritchard and Raymond Firth, who have 
since dominated anthropology in Great Britain and the Com- 
monwealth.*8 

Radcliffe-Brown was Rivers’ and Haddon’s first ethnological 
student at Cambridge and carried out his initial field research 
in the Andamans in 1906-1908. But, after writing a conventional 
ethnological thesis, he became acquainted with the new ideas 
emanating from L’Année Sociologique and sought the meaning 
of Andamanese ritual and myth in the context of their social 
life.## Later, in Australia and Africa, he turned his attention to 
social organization and its structural aspects, thus adding a new 
dimension to the functionalism that he shared with Mali- 
nowski.*> 
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Both the careers and the personalities of these two men were 
complementary. Radcliffe-Brown had founded departments of 
social anthropology at Capetown and Sydney before coming to 
Chicago in 1931. When he accepted the chair at Oxford in 
1937, his views had long preceded him, but the onset of the 
war and his forced retirement soon after restricted his personal 
influence. In the meantime Malinowski had developed a major 
program of research on Africa and other regions, the results of 
which were beginning to appear before the war in Firth’s 
studies of Tikopia, Evans-Pritchard’s studies of the Azande and 
Nuer, and Fortes’ and Evans-Pritchard’s African Political Sys- 
tems (1940). Malinowski, who had come to this country just 
prior to the outbreak of the war, remained at Yale until his 
unexpected death in 1942. 

In the United States the 1920’s saw the beginnings of a search 
for more satisfactory approaches to the study of culture. Around 
the middle of this decade, Boas had decided that diffusion was 
not the answer,*® and, as distributional studies reached their 
climax, some of his students began to explore in new directions. 
Thus Ruth Benedict shifted from analytical studies to the psy- 
chological characterization of cultural wholes; Margaret Mead 
began her studies of individual development in relation to cul- 
ture; Radin published his autobiography of a Winnebago In- 
dian; Lowie turned to the study of social organization under 
the stimulus of Rivers; and Herskovits developed a more dy- 
namic approach through the consideration of the processes of 
cultural change. A. L. Kroeber, who set out to salvage culture 
area theory and distributional studies, also turned his attention 
to the processes of growth in historic civilizations. 

Many of these developments were foreshadowed in Boas’s 
“Methods of Ethnology,” published in 1920,47 but a decade 
later he went much farther: “If we knew the whole biological, 
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geographical and cultural setting of a society completely, and 
if we understood in detail the ways of reacting of the members 
of the society and of the society as a whole to these conditions, 
we should not need historical knowledge of the origin of the 
society to understand its behavior . . . An error of modern an- 
thropology, as I see it, lies in the overemphasis on historical 
reconstruction, the importance of which should not be mini- 
mized, as against a penetrating study of the individual under 
the stress of the culture in which he lives.”48 

American anthropologists were not equipped for this type 
of study in 1930, though some beginnings had been made, 
notably by Sapir. Malinowski’s functionalism, centering on cul- 
ture and the interrelations of institutions, and oriented toward 
the needs of the individual, was relatively easy to accept, and 
some of Boas’ students came to believe that “they had known 
it all the time.” But Radcliffe-Brown’s emphasis upon society 
as a central concept and his utilization of organic analogies in 
defining social function aroused opposition. Both men were 
critical of “conjectural” history, but Radcliffe-Brown went 
further in his advocacy of sociological laws and explanations. 
The newly developing American approaches were emphasizing 
the individual in relationship to his culture—and explanations 
in terms of gestalt psychology, psychoanalytical conceptions, 
and learning theory were becoming important. 

The Great Depression also played an important role. The 
museums which had supported much of ethnological research 
found their funds greatly curtailed, while the universities ex- 
panded their activities. The new departments in anthropology 
were often associated, in their beginnings, with sociology, which 





brought about an increasing concern with contemporary prob- 
lems and a closer association with sociological colleagues. The 
new developments in archaeology also led to a more complex 
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picture of the past than had been achieved by historical recon- 
structions and to a relative decline in ethnology during the 
1930's. 

The confrontation of the two partly opposing sets of views, 
which began with Malinowski’s visit to the United States in 
1926 and was enhanced when Radcliffe-Brown came to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1931, continued throughout the decade. 
Debates over functionalism enlivened the scene and there was 
much excitement among graduate students. Robert Redfield, 
who himself had just completed his study, Tepoztlán (1930), 
which led to the characterization of the “folk society,” and to 
his later comparative study, Folk Culture of Yucatan (1941), 
has well described the impact: “Professor Radcliffe-Brown 
brought to this country a method for the study of society, well 
defined and different enough from what prevailed here to 
require American anthropologists to reconsider the whole mat- 
ter of method, to scrutinize their objectives, and to attend to 
new problems and new ways of looking at problems. He stirred 
us up and accelerated intellectual invention and variation 
among us.”*? And Ralph Linton’s Study of Man (1936) reflects 
both the debates and the initial integration. 

At Columbia there was considerable ambivalence toward 
Radcliffe-Brown, as Mead makes clear in her memoir on Ruth 
Benedict, but Boas’ retirement in 1936 brought about a new 
alignment. Instead of continuing the Boas program through 
an appointment of one of his distinguished students, Linton, 
Steward, and Strong were added, the latter two students of 
Kroeber, which created a strong department, but one without 
much conceptual unity. 

At Harvard, Lloyd Warner, who had been a student of 
Lowie at California and had then spent three years among the 
Murngin under the direction of Radcliffe-Brown, set out to 
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make his now famous studies of the social systems of New 

England and the South, even before he had completed his 

thesis.*! He was supported by Elton Mayo, and he attracted a 

devoted group of students, but these new directions were ap- 

parently too radical, despite the results which were achieved, 

and Warner came to Chicago in 1935. Taking his place was } 
Clyde Kluckhohn, who was just completing a thesis, “Some! 
Aspects of Contemporary Theory in Cultural Anthropology” 

(1936), notably those relating to the Kulturkreislehre and to 

psychoanalysis, both of which he had investigated while a 

Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. In the next few years Kluckhohn 

emphasized the importance of theory in anthropological studies 

—including both archaeology and ethnology—a topic which 

most of his predecessors had avoided.” He had earlier begun 

a long-term study of the Navaho Indians, which he utilized as 

a testing ground for cultural theories throughout his career. The 

death of Roland B. Dixon in 1934 had paved the way for 

change, but anthropology at Harvard was not altogether ready 

for a large-scale injection of theory. 

During the 1930's the development of acculturation studies 
took place under the stimulus of a memorandum prepared by 
Redfield, Linton, and Herskovits, each of whom went on to 
make important contributions to the study of culture change.” 
But acculturation was not widely accepted until after the war, 
when westernization and modernization became a central focus 
of studies of new nations as well as of marginal groups.”* 

In England the ethnological activities begun by Haddon, , 
Seligman, and Rivers continued, but with diminished vigor, 
during the 1930’s, as the functionalist movement developed and 
gradually supplanted historically oriented inquiries. Fortes 
refers to British anthropology of this period as “a bundle of 
interests held together by the evolutionary frame of thought.” 
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} By the 1930’s the bundle had fallen apart and social anthro- 
| pology had emerged as the basic discipline, with ethnology as 
a bridge to physical anthropology.® 

The advent of the war brought a halt to normal anthropolog- 
ical activities, but the worldwide scope of the war made heavy 
demands on anthropological knowledge and anthropologists 
emerged with a new position in social science, as well as with 
new ideas and sometimes new careers. 

The influx of graduate students with government support 
burst the seams of American universities, For their field re- 
search they deserted the American Indians in favor of Africa, 
India, Oceania, or Southeast Asia. Great Britain established 
research centers in colonial regions as a preliminary to inde- 
pendence, with some American staff members. In addition, 
exchange of professors and of graduate students began to give 
anthropology a more international character. 

In the postwar decades field studies more and more followed 
the model developed by Malinowski, but utilized, also, the 
structural framework developed by Radcliffe-Brown, as well 
as new ideas concerning the organization of culture. The colo- 
nial research centers in Africa were particularly concerned with 
the problems faced by emerging nations and concentrated 
much of their attention on political development and mod- 
ernization; and the new roles of African chiefs and the problems 
of conflict in relation to social order had a prominent place in 
the research designs.*® 

The senior social anthropologists in Great Britain have pro- 
duced an excellent series of monographs on African and other 
tribes, and considerable progress has been made in under- 
standing lineage systems and other structural features. But the 
depth of detail has inhibited the correlative needs for com- 
parison, and Radcliffe-Brown’s hoped-for generalizations have 
not been forthcoming. Younger anthropologists are beginning 
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to take a broader view of their discipline and to develop new 
methods for its study, including the use of historical docu- 
mentation and the observation of change over time. 

In this country the great expansion of anthropology in all its 
branches makes any brief characterization difficult. But by the / 
time of the Wenner-Gren symposium “Anthropology Today” in 
1952,°7 it was apparent that ethnology in its traditional sense 
was rapidly losing ground. The historical approach still loomed 
large, but it was clear that archaeology was taking over the his- 
torical interests and was utilizing ethnographical data to inter- 
pret its findings. On the other hand, documentary data were, 
being increasingly utilized and ethnologists and some historians 
were joining forces in the new discipline of ethnohistory. The 
term “cultural anthropology” has gradually replaced ethnology 
as the general term for both historical and processual interests 
with respect to culture, but social anthropology has come to 
have almost equal weighting. The term “socio-cultural” an- 
thropology is often used to refer to both interests—with the 
emphasis on the social system being balanced against culture 
as a patterned organization or symbol system, and their inter- 
relationships deemed more important than their separation. 

Another development came about through the establish- 
ment of closer working relations with other social scientists. 
The Institute of Human Relations at Yale had earlier brought 
together anthropologists, sociologists, psychologists, and psy- 
chiatrists for the study of behavioral problems; and, at the end 
of the war, Harvard established a Department of Social Rela- 
tions which included social anthropology, sociology, and social 
psychology, the disciplines soon to be called the “behavioral 
sciences.” Here Kluckhohn and his associates had greater scope, 
and Kluckhohn expanded his Navaho studies and began the 
Values Project, which was to compare and contrast the value 
systems of five southwestern groups.°* Kluckhohn’s primary 
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interest remained in culture, and particularly in its organiza- 
tion and relationships with personality. He had little interest 
in social structure, but his associate, Talcott Parsons, has de- 
veloped structural-functional theory in a sophisticated manner. 
Kluckhohn’s extended service as Director of the Russian Re- 
search Center and his premature death prevented him from 
completing most of his projects, but his Navaho studies and his 
essays testify to his outstanding abilities as a theorist and field 
worker. 

At Chicago there were no administrative innovations, but 
close relations were maintained with sociology through Red- 
field and Warner, and the Committee on Human Development 
included some anthropologists. Redfield continued his re- 
search on the folk-urban continuum and peasant cultures, but 
soon shifted to the comparative study of civilizations. My own 
researches have tended to follow the model of Radcliffe-Brown 
but with a greater utilization of historical data and within 
smaller regions where it is possible to achieve greater control 
over the frame of comparison. 

A number of other developments during these thirty years 
have attracted attention and some adherents. Leslie A. White’s 
revival of evolutionary theory has not only restored Morgan in 
his rightful place as a major figure, but has led to a re-examina- 
tion of both cultural and social evolution, and to an important 
distinction between macro-evolution and micro-evolution.®? Evo- 
lution as an adaptive process also plays an important role in 
Julian Steward’s conception of cultural ecology, which has 
given us a new vantage point from which to view the interrela- 
tions of technology, social organization, and the environment. 
Some of Steward’s views of cultural causality have recently 
been confirmed by Robert McC. Adams’ recent comparison of 


the development of early Mesopotamia with that of prehispanic 
Mexico. 
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The postwar period has also seen a considerable develop- 
ment of quantitative methods in cultural anthropology. These 
had their origins in Tylor’s pioneer investigation of the rela- 
tions between residence rules and kinship avoidances; and 
Driver and Kroeber had applied quantitative methods to in- 
terpret the results of the California culture element survey in 
the 1930's. But Murdock’s Social Structure (1949), which used 
statistical methods to test functional hypotheses and to estab- 
lish correlations between social traits, has stimulated a great 
amount of research on social systems. Cross-cultural research 
utilizing quantitative methods has also been facilitated by such 
organizations as the Human Relations Area Files, a consortium 
of some twenty universities, and by the development of com- 
puter technology, but such research is complicated by the lack 
of clear-cut units, difficulties of coding, and problems of sam- 
pling.®* 

The integration of social and cultural anthropology has been 
developed in new directions by Claude Lévi-Strauss under the 
rubric of “structural anthropology.” A philosopher by training, 
but a disciple of Mauss, Lévi-Strauss went to Brazil in the 
1930's on a cultural mission; there, field research among the 
Brazilian Indians led him to become a social anthropologist. 
His structural analysis derives in part from linguistic research 
and is concerned with the development of models abstracted 
from empirical reality and compared on a number of levels and 
transformations. He is concerned with basic mental processes, 
of which social and cultural institutions are empirical manifes- 
tations, and he is searching for general principles which should 
be applicable to all societies. Elaborating on Mauss’s principle 
of reciprocity, Lévi-Strauss has examined social structures, 
primitive systems of classification, and mythology in a highly 
productive way. 

Lévi-Strauss’s first important work was Les Structures élé- 
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mentaires de la parenté (1949), a massive study of cross-cousin 
marriage in terms of exchange theory, which has revolutionized 
kinship studies and led to much productive controversy, from 
which Dumont and Leach have developed alliance theory as 
an alternative to descent. His more recent renovation of totemic 
theory and his clarification of The Savage Mind (1966), along 
with his current studies of mythological systems and their in- 
terpretations, have opened up exciting vistas for anthropolo- 
gists, and are certain to arouse new controversy. Whatever the 
ultimate outcome, it is clear that Lévi-Strauss has added a new 
dimension to social anthropology. 


THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 


The 1960s show a number of new developments which, in 
retrospect, may be as important as those of the 1860s for the 
future of anthropology. Today there is enough personnel to 
engage in long-term projects which will consolidate and de- 
velop the pioneer insights which anthropology has so far 
achieved. The gradual merging of social and cultural anthro- 
pology involves a basic acceptance of structural-functional the- 
ory, but without the extremes of Radcliffe-Brown, Malinowski, 
or Leslie White. A number of contributions have become land- 
marks since the early observations of Tylor and Morgan: van 
Gennep’s conceptualization of the rites of passage; Malinowski’s 
and Mauss’s formulation of reciprocity as a basic pattern for 
interaction; the concept of social integration and the lineage 
principle, as formulated by Radcliffe-Brown and developed by 
Fortes and others; and more recently the development of al- 
liance theory by Lévi-Strauss, Dumont, and Leach. In the last 
few years, the principle of binary opposition, borrowed from 
the linguists, has been utilized by Lévi-Strauss and others to 
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give further understanding of social and cultural institutions, 
and of the mind, as well.®* 

Looking back on a century of anthropology, we can see that 
there have been major changes in the relations between data 
and theory. The evolutionary theories were initially developed 
in the relative absence of anthropological facts, and new data 
led to the abandonment of the classical stages. At the beginning 
of this century the collection of data became a primary preoc- 
cupation and the anthropological disciplines were differentiated 
in part because of the different techniques utilized for gathering 
the facts. With the growing realization that theory did not au- 
tomatically develop from the data, new methods for ordering 
and interpreting the data were consciously sought, utilizing the 
models of history or science, and a new realignment of disci- 
plines came about in terms of ultimate objectives—generaliza- 
tions or “descriptive integration.” Data and theory were more 
closely interrelated, and social anthropology became differenti- 
ated from cultural anthropology in both objectives and meth- 
odology. Today there are greater tendencies for fusion and for 
the development of a more comprehensive point of view and 
a single set of assumptions.** 

Social and cultural anthropology continues to be both a 
generalizing discipline and a historical one—the tensions be- 
tween history and science have not been resolved, but the 
differences have become less important. While, in the German- 
speaking world, cultural anthropology continues as the hand- 
maiden of history, of American ethnologists only Paul Radin 
has favored Maitland’s view that “by and by anthropology will 
have the choice between being history and being nothing.” 
Evans-Pritchard, while arguing that social anthropology is 
closer to some kinds of history than to natural science, accepts 
Maitland’s dictum only if it is also reversed. Benedict, Kluck- 
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hohn, and Redfield have all considered themselves to be hu- 
manists in varying degrees, and Kroeber envisages cultural 
anthropology as taking over the data of the humanities and 
generalizing them. In England, Fortes has criticized Evans- 
Pritchard’s views, holding that “there are regularities inde- 
pendent of period and place in social organization and culture” 
and that “the main aim of social anthropology is to investigate 
the general tendencies, or laws, manifested in them.”® 

Radcliffe-Brown, who originally had taken a rather intransi- 
gent view of “conjectural” history and had emphasized the 
search for synchronic laws, modified his position in his later 
writings: “It is only by the use of the comparative method that 
we can arrive at general explanations. The alternative is to 
confine ourselves to particularistic explanations similar to those 
of the historians. The two kinds of explanation are both legiti- 
mate and do not conflict; but both are needed for the under- 
standing of societies and their institutions.”°¢ 

And Evans-Pritchard believes that diachronic laws must be 
established before we can validate synchronic laws. My own 
contribution has been to look at social structures as they change 
over time, in order to evaluate more clearly the factors oper- 
ating in a given situation and to describe the processes involved 
in general terms. As Spoehr has put it: “The very meaning of 
functional dependence is that change in one variable results 
in change in a dependent variable.”® 

The fear expressed in some quarters that anthropology might 
disintegrate has not been realized, though there is increasing 
difficulty in maintaining close relations between cultural 
anthropology and physical anthropology, which are largely 
separate on the continent and in England. On the other hand, 
within social and cultural anthropology, there is an increasing 
development of specialties which will influence their future 
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organization and affect their relations with the social and 
behavioral sciences. 

We have already noted the growing communication between 
ethnology and archaeology, and their joint interest in ethno- 
history; in the field of culture history the historians are begin- 
ning to meet the cultural anthropologists halfway. There is also 
a new relationship developing between museums and the uni- 
versities in terms of cooperative training and research. The 
interest in culture and personality studies has been carried 
forward by Hallowell and others through the incorporation of 
new findings in psychology and psychiatry, and the utilization 
of psychological tests.°* The resulting psychological anthropol- 
ogy is currently using life-history studies, projective tests, dream 
analysis, and cross-cultural surveys to develop a central body 
of theory with regard to personality which will intermesh with 
that of the psychiatrists and social psychologists. Political 
anthropology has developed as social anthropologists have 
become concerned with the problems of power and social 
control in emerging nations and large-scale tribes. Here they 
have had to become acquainted with political theory and join 
forces with the students of political behavior and comparative 
politics, who have emerged since the war. Economic anthro- 
pology, pioneered by Herskovits and recently elaborated by 
Karl Polyani and his associates, has begun to attract the atten- 
tion of professional econdmists and to result in more sophisti- 
cated studies of primitive economics.®® 

We can begin to see a new organization for anthropology 
emerging, centering on man and his works and providing a 
spectrum of specialized fields which interlock with those of the 
social and behavioral sciences. Ultimately, there will be no sharp 
boundaries—as there are none in the biological and physical 
sciences today—but culture, society, and personality will be 
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major foci of attention, both individually and in their interrela- 
tionships. What the role of anthropology will be in this larger 
field is not yet clear, but its broad comparative treatment of 
social and cultural phenomena should assure it a central posi- 
tion. 

The directions of anthropological research in the next few 
decades are to be found in the work currently under way. I have 
not attempted an analysis of the journals and doctoral theses, 
but I had the good fortune to attend a meeting of the British 
Association of Social Anthropologists in 1963 at Cambridge, 
England, to which a group of younger American anthropologists 
had been invited. The sessions were organized in terms of four 
major topics: (1) the relevance of models for social anthropology; 
(2) political systems and the distribution of power; (3) anthro- 
pological approaches to the study of religion; and (4) the social 
anthropology of complex societies. The papers and the discus- 
sion confirmed our conclusions with regard to the growing unity 
of social and cultural anthropology on both sides of the Atlantic; 
they also indicate some of the trends and developments in 


anthropological research.” 


The history of anthropology has been one of gradually 


| increasing complexity as race, language, and culture were first 


differentiated, and, later, culture, society, and personality were 


| conceptualized. The central problems of anthropology remain, 


and we keep returning to them periodically with new methods 
and new data. The interrelations of biological, psychological, 
social, and cultural factors and the problems of adapting to 
varied geographical and social environments make anthropology 
a complicated science indeed. But the simpler formulations of 
the past have not sufficed, and we will make progress only as 
we develop new ideas and new ways to cooperate with other 
disciplines. Radcliffe-Brown has said: “It will be only in an 
integrated and organized study in which historical studies and 
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sociological studies are combined that we shall be able to reach 
a real understanding of the development of human society. i 
And Eric Wolf, asserting his belief that it is the task of anthro- 
pology to create a true science of man, notes that “in the process 
of creating that science of man that will underwrite the new 
world culture and its new possibilities, anthropology will also 
change itself, and change itself beyond recognition. Some of 
these changes are already under way. To make them possible, in 
a world of necessity, is our obligation.” 


